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DEFENCES OF PHILADELPHIA IN 1777. 

CONTRIBUTED BY WORTHINGTON CHAUNCET FORD. 

(Continued from page 404.) 

OPINION OF MAJOR-GENERAL SULLIVAN. 

" Camp, Whitemarsh, Decern' 4 th 1777 
"Dear General 

" Agreable to your Excellency's Directions I have con- 
sidered upon the Advisability of making a "Winter's Cam- 
paign, and the practicability of making an Attack upon 
Philadelphia with the Aid of a Body of Militia to be called 
in for that purpose. 

" Though the attacking & carrying Philadelphia is an 
object much to be wished yet as the Attempt carries with 
it an Idea of a Winters Campaign I must give my opinion 
against it — "When this motion was first made I was in favor 
of it, but I was then taught to believe by those who pre- 
tended to have view'd the Enemy's Lines that their Re- 
doubts were not Inclosed in Rear but my own observation 
has since convinced me of the contrary, my own opinion 
as well as that of a Great majority of the General Officers 
has been that an Attack upon the Enemies Redoubts in 
Front & upon the City afterward would be Hazardous & 
must End in Ruin to the Army; & as we find their Re- 
doubts are Equally strong in Rear, the attempt will be 
Equally Dangerous — but if not altogether so, it must at 
Least be attended with great Hazard — and in order to make 
the Attempt, your naked Army must be kept in the field 
the greater part if not the whole of the winter. This in 
my opinion should never be Done but where the object is 
of great importance and where there is a moral certainty 
of obtaining the End in view, even when an Army is 
properly cloathed against the Inclemency of the Seasons : 
but of your Army one third of them at Least are now con- 
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fined to their cold Tents & unwholesome Hutts for want 
of Shoes, Stockings & other Oloathing, a very Large num- 
ber of them unable Longer to endure the Severity of their 
Situation have retired (sick) to the Hospitals or to Country 
Houses. The numbers which Daily fall sick in Camp is 
surprizing — They have neither Cloaths to keep them warm 
by Day or Blankets by night. Most of the Oflicers are in 
the same Situation. This is what Induces so many of them 
to Resign. Many OfBcers who have behaved with Credit 
have petitioned me for Leave to Retire for a Season, or to 
resign their Commissions & assigned as a Reason for not 
waiting on me that they were so naked they were ashamed 
to be seen, That Cloathing was not to be had & even if it 
was their wages would not enable them to purchase; I 
have taken pains to Inquire from the most sensible oflicers 
& have conversed with several General Oflicers upon the 
alarming Spirit of Resignation which takes place in the 
Army & find they in General say this : ' that they and their 
men have been marching and countermarching all the year, 
that they have fought no General Action beside Skirmishes, 
that the Cloathes & Shoes which they wore out has amounted 
to their wages, which leave their Families to suffer at home, 
That the Baggage they sent to Bethlehem has been mostly 
plundered & they have no possible way of replacing it: 
That the price of Articles bears no proportion to their 
wages — they further say that their Rank has not been 
settled, that they have been told from time to time that this 
should be done when they Retired to winter Quarters of 
which they see not the Least prospect, & that while they 
have contentedly borne all this they Daily see Congress 
placing men over their heads without any Regard to their 
Ranks or Services.' Dear General, I feel for you when I 
tell you that this is not the Language of a few oflicers of 
Inferior Rank, but of high & Low. Such a Disaffection I 
never could have conceived had not my inquiries convinced 
me. I know it must give you pain as it is not in your 
power to Redress these grievances, but Duty oblidges me 
to give the information. I am fully convinced and fear the 
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Event will prove that more than half your officers will 
leave you in a month, unless some Remedy is found out to 
quiet their minds & relieve their Distresses. — Under these 
circumstances a Winters Campaign will in my opinion Dis- 
solve the Army : I know it has been urged that the above 
sad state of our affairs should induce us to Risque an Action 
as soon as possible and I am myself fully of that opinion — 
but can we compell the Enemy to it if they Decline it — if 
M r Howe does not come to attack us when we Lay so near 
him it is Evident he does not mean to fight us unless we 
attack his Lines — Whoever would advise to this measure 
puts the fate of America upon the Toss of a single Die 
without Reflecting upon the Dismal Situation our affairs 
must be in if unsuccessful in an attempt, where there are 
at least twenty chances to one against us — to remedy those 
Evils as much as possible, I most sincerely Recommend 
that the Army be removed immediately to Winter Quarters ; 
That Congress fall upon some methods of affording a proper 
support to officers & Soldiers and that the Rank through- 
out the Army be settled & made known, that in Instances 
of Rank which give universal Dissatisfaction, the Honor of 
a few Individuals should be sacrificed to the good of the 
whole, and every method taken to Recruit the Army collect 
the scatter'd, Recover the Feeble & Discipline the whole, in 
order to take the field with vigor early in the Spring which 
may be by March or April & in the mean while an Appa- 
ratus should be collecting to set down before Philadelphia 
in form so early in the Spring as will enable us by Regular 
approaches to carry the Town before a Reinforcement can 
arrive. A Body of Militia may (if tho't necessary) be 
seasonably notified to join us on the Day your Excellency 
may fix for opening the Campaign — I know it may be ob- 
jected to this plan that During the winter we leave a vast 
Tract of Country exposed to the Enemy, but this may be 
said in all cases of taking Winter Quarters. Every Army 
that retires to Winter Quarters must leave some Country 
exposed & I think it much better to give them all Pensyl- 
vania for the winter than to Ruin that Army which must 
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save America, if saved at all. If a winter Campaign is 
carried on barely for the purpose of preventing the Enemy 
from Drawing provisions & Forage we shall in my opinion 
be the greatest sufferers — the Army cannot in a Little time 
act but in the partizan way. Some of Colo. Steward's 
Reg' will soon leave you, nine Virginia Regiments must 
soon go Home — The Drafts from Connecticut Leave you 
the first of January — this with what will be taken off by 
fatigue &c. will render M r Howe superior to you in the 
field through the winter, & if our attention is taken up in 
carrying on a partizan winter Campaign, you will have in 
the Spring the miserable remains of an Army worn out 
with Fatigue & totally unfit for any opperations. The King 
of Prussia speaking of winter Campaigns says that no man 
having his eyes open will carry on a winters Campaign 
unless he has Infinite objects in view — this he says of winter 
Campaigns generally, but I believe if his opinion was 
taken upon an Armys carrying one on under our Disad- 
vantages he would adopt a language still more forceable ; 
he says, good winter quarters are to give Tranquillity to 
the minds of the Soldiers to Recruit your Army, restore 
Constitutions reduced by Fatigue, mend Carriages, fill up 
your Regiments, manoeuvre your Troops, refresh your Horse, 
make your Arrangements & Lay your Plans for the Ensuing 
Campaign. All This is Essentially necessary for us at 
present to be about. I am therefore clearly of opinion 
that no time should be lost in taking the Troops to winter 
Quarters, & that we should immediately fall upon some 
method of giving Ease to our Soldiers & Satisfaction to 
our Officers : unless this is Done & unless all other Con- 
siderations give Way to it, I fear the Event of the next 
Campaign will prove that in striving to do too much we 
have ruined all. I am confident that if the plan I propose 
is adopted we shall be able in the Spring to take the field 
with an Army vastly superior to the Enemy even if our 
new Recruits should not be numerous, we have a vast num- 
ber of sick, many have Deserted to their own Homes, there 
are upwards of a hundred Deserters from the Delaware 
Vol. xx. — 35 
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Eegiment only, who are secreted by the Tories. Many 
other Regiments have almost an equal proportion, these 
might all be collected in the winter and with the sick which 
may recover & Recruits which may be added to our Army 
will be able to take the field with great advantage in the 
Spring. 

" The above is with all due Submission offered by, Dear 
General, your Excellencys most obed* Serv' 

"Jn° Sullivan. 

" P.S. — The best mode I could Devise for covering the 
Country I pointed out in my last — Therefore forbear to 
repeat it in this." 

OPINION OF MAJOR-GENERAL GREENE. 

" The Subject under Consideration before the board is 
whether a plan to draw together a large Body of militia in 
aid of the Continental Troops in the dead of winter to 
attack General Howe in his winter quarters is eligible or 
not. However desirable the destruction of General Howe's 
army may be & however impatient the public may be for 
this desirable event, I cannot recommend the measure. 
I have taken the most serious View of the Subject in every 
point in which I am able to examine it, & cannot help think- 
ing the probability of a disappointment is infinitely greater 
than of success. We must not be governed in our meas- 
ures by our wishes — the love of glory natural to man often 
prompts them to exceed the bounds of human nature in 
their enterprizes. I am sensible in many instances, that 
things pronounced impracticable have been crowned with 
success in the attempt. I know it is justifiable in war to 
leave something to chance, yet prudence forbids that being 
made a principle which necessity alone can justify ; I am 
by no means inclined from an excess of caution in a council 
of war to rob my Country of the happy consequences that 
may result from a due exertion of the spirit and bravery of 
the Soldiery — but at the same time let us not flatter our- 
selves from the heat of our zeal that men can do more than 
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they can. To judge properly upon the subject we must 
first consider what human nature is capable of when aided 
by all the powers of art, and what is to be expected when 
unsupported by those necessary Assistants. In the second 
place we have to consider how reluctantly people will leave 
the pleasures of domestic life and engage in a hard and 
dangerous enterprize at such a rugged season of the year, 
especially after being out great part of the Summer. In 
the third and last place let us consider what a combination 
of circumstances are necessary to give success to the enter- 
prize ; weigh this in the Scales of probability and see how 
far we can promise ourselves a happy issue to the design. 

"In the first place supposeing our Soldiery the best of 
veterans, capable of the boldest attacks, are they cloathed, 
are they appointed with every thing necessary for such a 
severe and difficult Attempt ? Let any body examine the 
Condition of the troops, one half without breeches, shoes, 
or stockings, and some thousands without Blankets, and 
judge how far men in this situation are capable of enduring 
the severity of a winter's campaign. The continental troops 
must be out in the field during all the time the militia are 
drawing together, and in the natural order of things there 
must be a great diminution of their Force ; the troops must 
be subject to this evil or else go into winter quarters untill 
the militia are collected, in which case the officers will be 
dispersed, which will render it very difficult if not imprac- 
ticable to draw the troops out of quarters in a condition to 
undertake the attack. I would not wish to spare either 
blood or treasure necessary to work the destruction of Gen- 
eral Howe's Army ; the object is so important that it de- 
mands every sacrifice that human nature or national policy 
can justify, but to make a great sacrifice of men and money 
without accomplishing the design will be disgraceful to the 
army and discouraging to the Country. 

"The militia perhaps may come together something 
better cloathed than the continental troops, but the different 
manner of their living in camp to what they have been ac- 
customed to, together with the extraordinary hardships they 
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must be necessarily subject to in the undertaking, cannot 
fail of producing a great mortality, or at least some thou- 
sands may be expected to fall sick and be rendered incapable 
of duty. This will not only produce a great diminution of 
strength, but a numerous sick must be very distressing to 
those that are well. 

" In Europe where they are much older in war than we 
can pretend to be, and where there are as hardy a race of 
men as are on the Globe, where the severity of the season 
little exceeds that of ours and where necessity, ambition and 
military Glory all conspire to produce winter campaigns, 
yet they are never undertaken without the soldiers being 
well cloathed and each furnished with a good watch coat 
and Blanket. Experience is the best of schools and the 
safest guide in human affairs — yet I am no advocate for 
blindly following all the maxims of European policy, but 
where reason corresponds with what custom has long sanc- 
tified, we may safely copy their Example. It must be con- 
fessed, and the fatal effects of last winter's campaign will 
confirm it, that unless men are well cloathed they must fall 
a sacrifice to the severity of the weather when exposed to 
the hardships of a winter's campaign. — The successes of 
last winter were brilliant and attended with the most happy 
consequences, in changing the complexion of the times, 
but if the bills of mortality were to be consulted, I fancy 
it would be found we were no great gainers by those opera- 
tions. 

" There is not only the difficulty of cloathing, but that 
of covering also. Tents cannot be procured, houses in the 
country are too scattering to quarter the troops in either for 
attack or defence. If the troops lye out in the weather 
they must soon, very soon, be rendered unfit for duty. 
Such a numerous body of men, hastily drawn together, 
all unconnected cannot be speedily so arranged as to co- 
operate in one great and general design. To these diffi- 
culties may be added, that of subsisting such a numerous 
body of troops without having large magazines previously 
established for that purpose, when such a cold and rigid 
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season, and the variableness of the weather will render 
transportation by land and water very difficult and un- 
certain. 

" Hospitals proper to receive such a number of sick as 
we may reasonably expect there will be, will increase the 
distresses of the army and add to the complaints of the 
country — especially if the event should be unfortunate. 

" The second objection I have to the measure is the dif- 
ficulty of drawing out such a body of militia from the dif- 
ferent States as will be necessary to ensure success to the 
Enterprise. Those States which are remote from danger, 
whose militia have been harassed in the Course of the 
Campaign will be unwilling to call them out without the 
most pressing necessity, and supposing the Legislators to 
feel all the military enthusiasm we could wish we cannot 
flatter ourselves that that spirit will pervade all orders of 
men which will be necessary to draw out such bodies as 
will be requisite for the Design. 

" Every one that has attended to the difficulties of calling 
out large bodies of militia, the uncertain success of the 
most spirited exertions, the impatience they discover to 
be gone, and the trouble of manageing them when here, 
may form a good judgment what success we can promise 
ourselves when we have all those difficulties to encounter 
in the different stages. 

" It is highly probable that a requisition from the Con- 
gress to the neighboring states may produce a resolution in 
each to furnish their quota, but out of the number demanded 
perhaps not two thirds would actually march and out of the 
number that did march, ten to one, whether more than 
three fifths ever arrive at camp. 

" The time of the troops being drawn together and for- 
warded on to camp depends on the coercive power of Gov- 
ernment; some being stronger and some weaker, those 
that arrive first will get out of patience before the arrival 
of the others — Desertion and Disgust will be the conse- 
quence, and if either the one or the other should prevail 
to any considerable degree, the whole plan would be de- 
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feated. I would ask any one if these observations are not 
founded in truth and human nature, & whether it is not the 
true history of the militia ? . 

" If it is, what can we promise ourselves from the attempt; 
when if the whole force was to arrive safe in camp — still 
there is a great combination of circumstances necessary to 
compleat the work ; the failure of either may render abortive 
the whole scheme — 

" The best way of judging of men and measures at a 
future period is to recur to their past conduct under similar 
circumstances — How difficult have we found it to draw the 
militia of one State to the aid of that of another even 
where it was necessary to give a check to the enemy from 
entering the State to which they belong. — 

" This measure must go recommended to Congress. — 
From the Congress after a week or ten days consultation 
a resolve will take place, recommending it to the different 
States. — The Assemblies of each one are to be called to- 
gether, their Deliberations and judgement to be had upon 
the propriety of the measure, and then an order after ten 
or twelve Days issues, to assemble the militia, — if the officers 
are slow and tardy as usual, to collect and march them to 
camp will be the business of a month. — The continental 
troops must be out in the field near two months on the most 
moderate calculation before the Scheme will be ripe for 
execution — ¥e shall all this time be wasting the very vitals 
of the army, and risqueing a certain evil for an uncertain 
good, dependent upon too many contingencies for us to be 
very sanguine of success. 

" The different States will be put to no small difficulty to 
provide arms for a numerous militia, which must protract 
the time for collecting it — Consider likewise what delays 
great and heavy Storms will produce. How distressing they 
must prove to those that are coming to camp as well as those 
waiting their arrival there. — 

" The third and last objection I have to the measure is the 
great combination of circumstances necessary to crown it 
with success, and the improbability of such a multitude of 
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circumstances ever harmonizing together that are inde- 
pendant of each other and originate from such different 
springs. 

" There is in the first place a sufficient force so appointed 
as to be able to execute the plan of attack, it is highly im- 
probable that such force can be put in motion and still more 
improbable that they will be properly equipt — Supposing 
the necessary force to meet properly appointed, they will be 
a very unwieldy machine, and it must take up a very con- 
siderable time to organize the whole in such a manner as to 
move in concert — Such a numerous militia cannot be drawn 
together very near the Enemy, where their force is collected, 
and always ready to take advantage of circumstances, with- 
out being very liable to surprize and defeat. Therefore, if 
they must be drawn together at a considerable distance from 
the enemy's Lines, and first organized, and then move to 
the attack the variableness of the weather may interfere — 
Heavy storms of either rain or snow will put a total Bar to 
the operations for a time, and more especially the former — 
but suppose neither of these difficulties interferes, still the 
operations will be dependant upon the temper of the weather 
which must be neither too severe or too moderate to enable 
us to prepare and execute the manoeuvre — If the weather 
is very severe the men cannot live out in the Field long 
enough to prepare and execute the attack — If the weather 
is not so severe as to freeze the rivers hard enough for men 
& artillery to pass over, there can no attack be made only in 
front of the Enemy's lines — and how far such an attack can 
be expected to succeed I leave every one to judge — I am 
told the weather is very variable here and that Storms are 
frequent — both of which must ruin the platform of our 
operations ; our whole success depending upon the Rivers 
being sufficiently frozen to enable us to pass over on the 
ice — 

" But suppose all these circumstances should happen to 
combine to give success to the design, which by the bye is 
scarcely within the limits of possibility & far out of the 
bounds of probability can we promise ourselves a victory ? 
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Does history afford us an instance as a foundation for such 
a hope? It is agreed on all hands that there is a very 
formidable force in Philadelphia and every house is a forti- 
fication — can it be expected that young troops unaccus- 
tomed to such enterprises will have steadiness enough to 
push the Enemy from place to place untill they are totally 
routed from the City ? — to make the attack and not totally 
defeat them will fall far short of the importance of the 
design or the expectations of the public. 

" What aid can be expected from the militia ? Will they 
come up to storm the houses ? Let us recur to past ex- 
perience of the militia & such a militia too as we cannot 
expect for the present attack and see how far we can hope 
for success with such troops opposed by such as we have to 
attack. — I must confess I think it right to trust everything 
to the spirit & bravery of troops that is warranted by human 
nature, History or our own observation. Has the present 
Scheme these Sanctions ? Are we not rather drawn into 
the attempt by the brilliancy of the object than by the 
probability of its Success founded in either nature or 
Reason. 

" The King of Prussia the greatest General of the age 
strongly protests against attacking troops by storm in vil- 
lages, much more in large regular brick cities — He observes, 
it often proves the ruin of the best part of an army — this 
was verified in several attacks he made upon towns and 
villages last war. — Philadelphia is a great object, but I wish 
our reason may not be seduced from its importance to take 
measures to repossess it that are not warranted by history 
or our own observation — An attack of this nature will not 
depend upon the multitude that attacks, but upon their 
bravery — for the greater the multitude the worse the con- 
fusion when once they are thrown into disorder; and we 
have no reason to expect anything else from our own or 
others experience — Men who are brought from home with 
all their family feelings about them, commanded by officers 
who in general have little or no ambition for military glory, 
are not fortified for such scenes of carnage as are generally 
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exhibited in attacks made upon towns defended by a large 
body of veteran troops. — 

" I am not against a winter's campaign if the temper of 
the officers and the condition of the troops would admit of 
it, neither have I the least objection to making an attack 
upon Philadelphia if there was a probability of succeed- 
ing founded in human nature or the experience of man- 
kind. — 

" Let us consider the consequences that will result from a 
disappointment in a measure of this nature. — In the first 
place, it will be attended with a vast expence, and the loss 
of many lives to no valuable purpose — it will prove a great 
obstruction to the recruiting service and a defeat will give 
a general alarm and spread universal discontent throughout 
the continent — It will expose the weakness of our militia 
to the enemy and not only to them but to all Europe who 
now consider them much more formidable than they really 
are. — 

" A winter's campaign in the present discontented state of 
the officers and an attack upon the city of Philadelphia 
appear to me like forming a crisis for American liberty 
which if unsuccessful I fear will prove her grave. If the 
army goes through a winter's Campaign and the recruiting 
service is as much injured as I expect from calling out the 
militia, it will be in a miserable plight to open the campaign 
with in the Spring; and we may reasonably expect that 
great britain will rake all the kennels of Europe for troops 
to repair their affairs in America. 

" I have wrote my mind so fully upon the subject of 
winter quarters, and with respect to a winter campaign that 
it is unnecessary to add anything further here — I would beg 
leave to repommend the measure suggested in that paper for 
recruiting the army — and filling up the continental Bat- 
talions — if the measure is adopted the army can be recruited 
nearly or quite as soon as the militia can be got together — 
the attack can be made with much more hopes of success & 
if we are defeated we shall still have a force to carry on a 
regular siege as soon as the military apparatus can be pre- 
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pared and the season will permit us to open batteries against 
the enemy's lines. 

" These are my sentiments Sir upon the subject which 
with all due deference are submitted to your Excellency's 
consideration, but if your Excellency thinks a winters cam- 
paign a necessary measure, or an attack upon Philadel- 
phia, an eligible plan, I will lend every possible aid in my 
power to carry it into execution ; notwithstanding that this 
is the third year since I have paid the least attention to my 
own private affairs. " u ^^ Greene m & 

" Camp, December 3 a , 1777." 

OPINION OF LORD STIRLING. 

" Camp, Decern 1 3 d 1777 
" Sir : 

"Your Excellency's letter of this date requesting my 
Sentiments on ' the Adviseability of a Winters Campaign,' 
' and the practicability of an Attack upon Philadelphia with 
the Aid of a Considerable Body of Militia to be Assembled 
at an Appointed Time and Place,' I have duly Considered, 
and in Answer to the first Question am of Opinion That 
in order to undertake a Winters Campaign the Troops 
should be fresh, in good Order and well Cloathed with at 
least two warm Vests two pair milled Woolen Stockings & 
mittens, good Shoes, Woollen Overhalls, a Good blanket 
Coat besides a blanket to Lodge in. Our Troops are not 
in this Condition, nor are they like to be provided in this 
Manner, they are already worn out by a long fatigueing 
Campaign, a Considerable part of them in the Hospitals, 
above one half of those in Camp are almost naked, and are 
walking barefooted on the Ice or frozen Ground. In short 
if a Winters Campaign should be attempted with them, our 
hopes will be deceived, the Army will be totally ruined ; 
and we shall find ourselves without one in the Spring, the 
Consequences of which in the Affairs of the American 
States are too evident to need an enumeration, and there- 
fore must Conclude that a Winter's Campaign [is] extreamly 
Unadviseable. 
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"As to the second Question, I have already declared my 
Opinion (after your Excellency's own view of the Enemy's 
lines) that it is impracticable on the side Schuylkill with the 
Troops now under your Command, and were you aided by 
all the Militia the States on this Continent can furnish by 
the first of february they would only serve to make the 
Carnage, or the Route, the greater : the only Chance we 
have of attacking Philadelphia to advantage, is, over the 
Schuylkill when it is sufficiently frozen to bear a Column of 
Troops to pass it; this happens to be the Case in most 
Winters, sometimes in one Month, sometimes in another, 
last Winter it was so in the beginning of January, it broke 
up by the Middle of that Month, and did not get firm again 
in the remainder of the Winter, this Uncertainty would 
render the Attempt very precarious. After an Immense 
expence in Collecting a Great body of Militia we might 
have no opportunity of passing the Schuylkill; the Men 
would be disgusted with the Service at that severe Season, 
without any thing to Cover them, they would return dis- 
pirited, the disappointment in the Expedition would bear 
the Character of a defeat & would have all the bad effects of 
one, it would increase our sick, hurt the Recruiting Service 
and prove Ruinous to the Army, but should the Schuylkill 
prove passable at a proper Season, I should have but little 
hope of our Carrying Philadelphia; to storm the Streets 
thro' the fire from Redoubts houses & Columns of Men, is 
too much to expect from any Troops. — to set down before 
it at that Season, and to drive them out of it by Battering, 
is to us impracticable, and any Attempt of the kind highly 
unadviseable. I am your Excellency's 

" Most Obedient Humble Servant 

" Stirling." 



OPINION OF THE MARQUIS DB LAFAYETTE. 

" The project of calling a large body of militia for such 
a day, in order to attack the ennemy in Philadelphia, seems 
to me attended with so many difficulties, inconveniences, 
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and bad chances, that if it is not looked upon as a necessary 
and almost desperate enterprise, tho' it is a very shining 
and highly pleasing idea, however I cannot think it is a 
prudent and reasonable one. The reasons for my rejecting 
it are as follows — 

"1" I do not believe that any body could advise your 
excellency to attack only the redoubts in front, whatever 
could be our force ; such an attack vould be attended with 
a greater loss but not a greater succes than if we had only 
continental troops. 

" 2° We must therefore expect the moment when the ice 
upon the Schullckill will oppen to us all the left side of the 
enemy's line and encampments, but or the climate makes 
a great difference between this country and the european 
ones, or one single fine day may frustrate all our hopes and 
preparations in putting a way all the ice. then we schould 
expect one other moment before dismissing the troops, and 
in my actual supposition they are to be kept a very schort 
time. 

" 3° in europe ice is brocked every night when it can 
facilitate the projects of the enemy ; if all is not cleared, at 
least a ditch can be formed in the river. I know that we 
schould annoy theyr workmen, I know that such an opera- 
tion would be very hard an[d] troublesome for them, but 
in the first case I'l answer that everywhere military works 
are performed with the same inconveniences, in the second 
the people of Philadelphia can be employed there, when I 
say that we could trouble theyr operation, I suppose that 
our winter quarters are not in the back country. 

" 4° We can't expect any secrecy in our collecting those 
forces, we can't deceive the ennemy for theyr destination, 
therefore (untill we could have a respectable body in the 
jirsay) he can go of before fighting and then we must not 
entertain the hope of oppressing and destroying all that 
army, but only of recovering Philadelphia. 

" 5° Supposing that we could go upon the ice we have only 
one way of attacking, for if we put the militia in first line, 
they will fall back upon the continental troops, and we can 
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not depend enough upon our men to believe that we could 
maintain order and resolution among them, if the militia 
is in the rear, and the regulars were repulsed, certainly they 
will not advance where continental troops don't succeed, 
if amongs us, I don't believe it would do better, therefore 
our only way should be to make false attacks of militia, and 
true ones of continental troops, to have a curtain of troops 
(what we call in French un rideau) in the whole lenght of 
the Schulckill, and on this side of the redoubts, in order 
to cover the heads of our columns, and our points of attack, 
and to put the disorder amongs the ennemy by an eavy 
fire. I wishond [?] too a body should be in the jirsay in 
case it would be possible for the ennemy to retreat by the dela- 
ware. and does your excellency think that such a quantity 
of troops could be raised ? 

" 6° "When I consider all the difficulties of turning out 
some militia in interesting occasions, I can't flatter myself 
that all that people could be sent to your army for such a 
day, without the utmost difficulties, each state will have 
an excuse for not sending as many men as they'l be desired, 
the cold, the rivers, the want of cloathes of every thing will 
seem sufficient reasons, if not to stay at home, at least to 
arrive after the time of the rendezvous, every one will 
trust upon the another, and if we do not succeed all will be 
against us. 

" 7° have we in the continent all the cloathes, arms am- 
munition, &c. &c. which would be necessary for so many 
soldiers. "Would it be possible to find subsistances enough 
in cattle, forage, &c. All things which I can't know, but 
however I think worthy of being mentioned, and that prin- 
cipally because the want of exactitude, the necessity of 
giving to them a light idea of what they are to do will en- 
gage Us to keep them longer than we think. 

" 8. I know that all these inconveniences can not be 
together; because if we keep them some time, then we 
schall find an opportunity of going over the schulckill in 
case that we can prevent theyr braking the ice; on the 
other hand if we have them only for a few days, difficulties 
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of subsistence will be much lesser; and if it is impossible 
for the ennemy to pass the delaware, certainly a body in 
jersay is quite useless. I can add that in case we could 
not go over the ice, it is possible to throw bridges upon the 
river, but, Sir, I have mentionned all the difficulties which 
strike me, because my opinion is not to begin such an enter- 
prize unless we shall be certain of succeeding. A great 
schame for our arms, a great mischief for our cause would 
attend our being repulsed when we schould attack a part of 
the british forces with all the united forces of America, 
europe has a great idea of our being able to raise when we 
please an immense army of militia, and it is looked upon 
as our last but certain ressource. if we fall this phantom 
will fall also, and you know that the American interest has 
alwais been since the beginning of this war to let the world 
believe that we are stronger than we can ever expect to be. 
if we destroy the english army, our generous effort will be 
admired everywhere, if we are rupulsed it will be called a 
rash and laughable expedition, therefore we musst not let a 
shining appearance and the pleasing charms of a bold fine 
enterprize, deceive us upon the inconveniences and dangers 
of a gigantesque and in the same time decisive expedition. 

" However perhaps the interest of america, the wish of 
all the states, the instruction of Congress, the necessity of 
finishing the war, all these circumstances which are un- 
known to me, make it necessary for your excellency to 
hazard something in this occasion, perhaps the difficulties 
in the physick and moral ressources of this country are not 
so great as I am affraid to find them, perhaps it is possible 
to raise, to arm, to cloath, to subsist, to keep together and 
give some instructions to that so considerable army which 
according to my opinion is necessary, perhaps the weather 
is not so changeable in this country as it is in europe, or 
some other means than going upon the ice could seem 
eligible to your excellency, but if the difficulties which I 
fear are indeed true (what you can judge, and I can not know 
myself) then I am not for that expedition in considering it 
as only a militar one. 
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" if however I was deceived, or if politic circumstances 
schould make it necessary to try such an enterprise, the 
following precautions seem me to be taken. 

" 1° I do not ascertain the number of militia to be raised 
because it must be as large as we can arm, cloath and subsist. 

"2° All possible exertions are to be taken for having 
them at the appointed time which time must be now as 
soon as it is possible. 

" 3° Some instructions should take place before the opera- 
tion, only for some days, because if they were marched to 
the ennemy without the lest idea of marching together such 
a disorder would prevent the succes of the less difficult 
enterprize. 

" 4° the continental troops should be sent in theyr winter 
quarters as soon as possible, to take a good rest, to recom- 
fort themselves, to be reinforced by theyr men now scattered 
everywhere, by some recruits, and the whole to be managed 
and by theyr officers, under that point of vue, 

and principally cloathes should be delivered to them, and 
theyr arms put in a good order, it seems to me that this 
prospect could engage us to be nearer from the ennemy 
than lancaster is. 

" 5° the soldiers and principally the officers of our army 
schould not be permitted to go home till it would be over. 

"6° proper means for recruiting the army schould be 
taken as soon as possible, one of the best according to my 
opinion would be (after having suppressed the substitutes) 
to annex a part of the militia of each state to theyr conti- 
nental divisions in order to serve there for twelve months. 
I think such a regulation is eligible in all cases, for a 
strong continental army well managed and disciplined, and 
ready to begin an early campaign, and to make use of all 
the unforeseen and soudain occasions, would do much 
greater service than all the militia in the world, and their 
militia should be made use of only in a less great number 
or in particular circumstances. 

"The Mquis de Lafayette 

"if. G." 
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opinion of baron be kalb. 
"Sir 

" When your Excellency recommended some time ago 
the Consideration of the practicability of an attack on the 
Ennemy, I was already of opinion for such an attack if it 
was possible to make an attempt on the City behind the 
lines, either by sending troops in Boats down Delawar River 
to land on, or below the wharf, or by crossing Schuylkill 
river below middle ferry either by throwing over Bridges, 
or upon the ice in great frosts, to fall into the Ennemies 
rear at the same time the army was to attack the lines in 
front, with several Colums. 

" Sending down Troops Delawar river, seems at least 
very dangerous if not entirely impracticable. 

" The Passage over Schuylkill appears more eligible if 
attempted by a considerable body of militia, or other 
Troops. (I say militia, because I think the regulars would 
be all necessary for the chief attack in front.) Posted 
along the right bank of said river, on the best and most 
advantageous spots, from whence the artillerie & even 
small arms could annoy the Ennemy and protect the work- 
men for erecting Bridges, and in some places seemingly 
working, for the better drawing the Ennemy on that side, 
there ought to be made such seeming or reall attempts in 
several places at the same time. As this is the weak side, 
there is no doubt they would considerably divide their 
forces, and give room to break in upon them either in front 
or on this side, perhaps on both at once. 

" If the necessary Boats and Materials for such bridges 
could not be provided, or carried to the proper places to be 
employed, or if there was an impossibility of erecting 
Bridges, or preventing the Ennemies of cutting a Channel 
through the ice, in fine if a Passage over Schuylkill should 
be impracticable, it appears to me, that the attack ought 
rather to be dropped, then to attack the Ennemies in their 
strong hold, in front only, this would be running the risk 
of a repulse, or of a total defeat and the bad consequences 
thereof. 
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" If on the contrary the river may be crossed especially 
upon the Ice, the principal attack could be made on this 
side with the best troops, and the Militia be drawn up in 
Battle or in Columns before the lines to make a show, and 
keep up the attention of the Ennemy. for that purpose a 
Large body of militia from all States should be drawn to- 
gether, and such measures taken for their march as to arrive 
all on the same day or very near, that on one hand, the 
expedition may take place immediately after their arrival, 
the Ennemies may be surprised or at least not have sufficient 
time to collect more forces or to add to their works, and on 
the other hand that the army may not be distress'd for 
Provisions, nor the Militia kept a long time in the field, 
for fear of sickness, or disgust, which is by all means to be 
avoided. 

" Upon the whole this attack is subject to many incon- 
veniencies, and the greatest of all, will be the necessity of 
a winters campaign, this will ruin the army by sickness 
and discontent, perhaps too by desertion, and how will 
another almost new one be raised, except Congress take 
such measures as to oblige the militia to serve constantly 
at least for two years, and to be put into the regulars to 
compleat the regiments, in fixing a certain number for every 
State and to be all levied at a Limited time, and there is 
none to be lost, if your Excellency resolve for a Winter 
Campaign, the Troops ought to be immediately supplied 
with cloathing at any rate, if not Winter quarters to take 
place without loss of time. But in this case where and 
how to take them is a matter of the highest consideration, 
if real Winter quarters and rest are intended, they must be 
taken at a distance (as between Lancaster & Reading, or 
Reading and Easttown) from the Ennemy. But this would 
give up to the Ennemy the Jeseys, the whole State of 
Delawar, the eastern part of Maryland, Chester, Philadel- 
phia & Bucks Counties in this State of Pensilvania, the 
Ennemy would draw out of these lands, forrage, Provisions, 
live-stock, and what would be still worse, numbers of able 
men to bear arms against their country, either by consent, 
Vol. xx.— 36 
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delusion, or by force, besides the bad Effect it would have 
or produce in Political matters. This may partly be pre- 
vented by taking up Winter quarters at Wilmington and 
Environs with the addition of Hutts, but then there will 
be little or no rest, and no possibility of sending home 
many Officers & Soldiers for recruiting their regiments, and 
at the least movement of the Ennemy on Schuylkill, we 
must come up with them, in order not to be surprised in 
some of our quarters or cut off from the neighbouring 
States and from our Stores ; the greatest alertness will be 
required from all Commanders in those quarters, and the 
fatigues the army would lie under and the Sicknesses they 
would be subject to, call aloud on Congress for recruits and 
Cloathing. 

"Baron de Kalb 

" Major General" 

OPINION OF MAJOR-GENERAL ARMSTRONG. 

"Camp at Whitemaesh, 4 01 Dec' 1777 
" Sir 

" In regard to the Advisability of a Winters Campaign , 
I answer — In keeping the Field, the hardships on both 
officers and privates are manifestly great, nor is there an 
alternative presenting your Excellency with less incon- 
venience, at best you have but a choice of difficulties of 
which Hutting in the field is in my Opinion the least of the 
two, and most in charecter for the Army. 

" The only semblance of Quarters known to us being so 
remote from the Enemies Post as to leave a great part of 
Pennsylvania for several months fully in their power — an 
acquisition this, too great to be yielded to these cruel & 
haughty intruders, unless under a greater degree of necessity 
than has yet reached your Army — To the advantages of the 
Enemy we must here subjoin the piteous sufferings of the 
well minded populace, too many to enumerate, too tender 
to express — I wish Sir to be divested of every local preju- 
dice in the present enquiry where the publick weal is not 
clearly involved, but most certainly if in present or equal 
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Circumstances the Whole of the Army shall retire to dis- 
tant Villiages already crowded with her own refugees, 
Pennsylvania is that moment a publick Sacrifice, her Spirits, 
her hopes & future exertions Civil & Military, are blasted at 
once ! unhappy State ! & well if her diseases do not con- 
taminate some of her neighbours — a mutillated victim cursed 
of the other twelve — and by Britain too, who for her many- 
fold services to Congress & to this Army, hath now made 
her the capital Seat of War. 

" To considerations of this sort may naturally be added a 
train of things relative to the great design uses & reputation 
of the Army, all pointing against the inelligible quarters, 
but at present shall omit these. 

" Discipline & (Economy will be better maintain'd in the 
field than in the villages, where quarters are so far detatched 
— Health & vigour better maintain'd than in bad Quarters, 
and liable to debauchery. Hutting in the field in a dry 
cold winter, is by no means incompatible with health — this 
hath been experienced. If our Army is remote the lower 
Counties & some part of Maryland will probably be sub- 
ject to the like incursions of the Enemy with the uncovered 
parts of Pennsylvania — In the field favourable Openings for 
annoying the Enemy may happen & be improved — Great 
Quantities of Provisions and Forage now convenient to the 
Enemy may be saved — If in the Field the Enemy will be 
cautious, if in quarters they will triumph, and their small 
partys dispersed abroad will serve their purposes & do us 
much damage. — On the whole I am. fully of Opinion how- 
ever arduous, that the present situation of our Affairs calls 
aloud for a Campaign, that it is advisable, practicable, hon- 
orable and will be found to be salutary. — But as far as pos- 
sible to reconcile jarring difficulties, suppose one half of the 
Continental Troops with some Militia alwais in the field, 
and the other in quarters alternately, by which means some 
publick good may still be done, whilst all that ease that the 
nature of things can possibly admit will be granted to the 
Troops generally ? 

" With respect to the practicability of an attack on Philad* 
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with the aid of a Considerable body of Militia to be as- 
sembled at a certain time and place — 'tis a pleasing idea at 
first view, and ready to elate the anxious mind, in it there 
is something noble & consonant to the great points in view, 
and did they assemble in convenient time, the attack might 
doubtless be made with probable success — Or their very 
numbers occasion the Enemy to abscond, or a desertion in 
their Army — Cooper's Perry wou'd best annoy the Enemy 
with carcasses — but the Engineers should be knowing, pro- 
vided with materials, & might throw light on the best means 
of attack, on whatever side of the Town it might be made. 
Notwithstanding these wishful things, so many are the con- 
tingencies attending the convention of a distant Militia, and 
the ice serving in proper time, together with the great 
prejudice of a disappointment, that a measure the efficacy 
of which must depend on such an exact coincidence of things 
can scarcely be advised, but must be given up as rather to 
be wished than expected. Such an attempt with the ad- 
vantage of Boats might perhaps be matter of consideration 
for the Spring. I am with perfect Submission 

" Y r Excellencys Most Obed' Serv 4 . 

"John Armstrong." 

opinion op brigadier-general maxwell. 
" Sir, 

" Your Excellencys Favour of yesterday I received con- 
cerning the Adviseability of a winter Campaign, and the 
practicability of an attack upon Philad", with the Aid of a 
considerable body of Militia assembled at an apointed time 
and place. I do ashure your Excellency I think the object 
a verry desirable one could it be put properly into execution 
and without taking a winter Campaign to it, which in our 
present circumstances would be sufficient to ruin us of 
itself. 

" It appears to me verry plain that General How does not 
think himself strong enough now to meet us in the field 
therefore will give us no opertunity of attacking him but to 
our great disadvantage. Our expectations have never been 
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verry sanguine that we could prevent our Enemys from 
taking possession of some of our Seaports but if they can- 
not meet us in the field they will make verry slow work in 
conquering the Country. It appears verry plain we must 
have another Campaign next summer, and the sooner we 
begin to prepair for it the better by taking every method 
in our power to prepare our present Armey, and Increase it. 

" The Attack proposed on Philad* appears to me to be 
liable to so many Accidents that the success of it woud be 
verry doubtfull and should it fail our Armey would be 
ruined waiting for it. 

" I am therefore against the Attack and the Winter Cam- 
paign, and am your Excellency's 

" Most Obedient Humble Servant 

" W M Maxwell. 

" White Marsh, 4 th December, 1777." 

OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL SMALLW00D. 

" Camp, December 4* 1777 
"Sir 

" It will be unnecessary to point out the sufferings of the 
Continental Troops, from their various hard Duty, & dis- 
tresses for want of Cloathing, particularly in the Articles of 
Blankets, Shoes & Stockings, the most essential part to 
enable them to encounter the severity of a Winter Cam- 
paign, and the improbability of procuring those necessary 
supplies, without which our prospect of success in an un- 
dertaking of this Nature must be unpromising and fruitless 
— The Army has already & is daily diminishing by sickness, 
which has in a great Measure proceeded from the want of 
these necessary Articles — The discontent, the disposition 
for resigning, & the complaints which so generally pre- 
vail among the Officers, arising in some Instances from the 
unsettled State of their Recruiting Accounts (which pre- 
vents the Draft of their Pay) of their Rank, in other In- 
stances the partial Promotions which have been made, & the 
exorbitant Prices paid for what they must unavoidably pur- 
chase (overrunning their Pay) renders them destitute & 
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unable to appear suitable to their Rank, or even decent & 
comfortable, which call for redress & respite to regulate & 
remedy, tbis cannot be made or obtained in the course of a 
"Winters Campaign. 

" Your Excellency can be no stranger to their Distress, 
and the justice & motives of their Complaints, & desire to 
resign, which if not speedily remedied must have a danger- 
ous Tendency, & a Winter Campaign must rather increase 
than diminish their Sufferings in, & Objections to the service 
— abstracted from which it must lessen, inervate, & render 
your troops less formidable, & may give an irretrievable 
check to your Advances in the Spring, at a Time when the 
Enemy will come out in high Spirits & Vigor, & perhaps 
may more than avail themselves of any acquisitions gained 
by it — from which, & sundry other Reasons which might 
be suggested, I am against a "Winter Campaign, tho' at the 
same Time I shou'd object to the Troops being canton' d so 
remote as to afford little or no cover to the Country, this 
might have a bad Tendency in several Respects, as it wou'd 
enable the Enemy to procure Supplies without any Risque 
at the same Time that it wou'd discourage the Inhabitants, 
& subject them to be insulted & plundered, & the Soldiery 
being lulled into Security wou'd be inattentive to Discipline, 
& in all probability so scattered over the Country, as to 
render it difficult to draw them to a Point, in order to open 
the Campaign early in the Spring, & prosecute your Meas- 
ures with Vigor & Success. 

" An Attack on Philad* this Winter, I think neither ad- 
visable or practicable without subjecting the Army to too 
great a Loss, tbis cannot be effected in Front, & an Attempt 
in Rear & on the left Flank (the only probable way of 
making an impression) must depend upon Contingencies, 
which in all probability upon our taking a Position on the 
other side of the Schuylkill, will be sufficiently guarded 
against, nor in this cold, dead Season do I think the Aids 
expected from Militia are at all to be depended on. 

" I should therefore judge it more prudent, immediately 
to take the most eligible Position, for the Security, relief & 
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discipline of the Troops, having in View to cover as much 
as may be the Country, and awe the Enemy from making 
depredations, & should the States fall on Measures of filling 
up their Regiments or supplying you with a formidable 
Body of Militia early in the Spring, your Prospects of Suc- 
cess wou'd be enlarged & better'd, & it's likely a deep 
stroke might be made, before the Enemy cou'd possibly be 
reinforced. I have the Honor to be &c. 

" Your Excellency's most Obed' H w " Serv* 

" W. Smallwood." 

OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL KNOX. 

" Camp, White Maesh, 3* December 1777 
"Sir 

" I receiv'd your Excellencys orders to give my sentiments 
' upon the advisability of making a "Winters Campaign, and 
Practicability of an attack upon Philadelphia, with the aid 
of a considerable body of militia to be assembled at an ap- 
pointed time & place.' "Were it probable that S r W m Howe's 
destruction would be the consequence of a Winter's Cam- 
paign I would most chearfully give my voice and opinion 
for one — I think a Winter's Campaign, under the present 
circumstances, will be the inevitable destruction, if not of 
the Liberties of the Country, yet of the present Army ; my 
opinion is founded on the following Reasons. 

" Our entire want of Cloathing to keep the men from 
Perishing by the cold winters season. 

" The improbability & impracticability of surprizing 10,000 
veteran troops in a well fortified city. 

" The impossibility of our keeping the field to besiege 
their works and city regularly, and being almost totally 
deficient of any warlike apparatus for so arduous an enter- 
prize. 

" The uncertainty of obtaining such a sufficient number 
of Militia as to make the enterprize warranted by reason, 
or common Military knowledge. 

" My Opinion is for putting the Army in good Winter 
Quarters, to repair the damages done : to recruit 8 reform 
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the Army; to provide Magazines &e. In the Spring we 
may be enabled to strike the enemy a decisive blow, which 
by making a Winters Campaign I think improbable and 
impossible. 

" I am Sir with the greatest respect, Your 

" Excellency's Most Obed' H'ble Servant 

"H. Knox 
" B. G. Artillery." 

OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL POOR. 

" Camp, 4 tt Decern' 1777 
"D*SJR 

" In answer to the question Recv'd by note from your 
Excellency yesterday — a winters Campain, I am sure it 
will be attended with Gruel loss of our numbers. 

" As to the Militia troops their is but little Dependence 
upon them in Case you make an Asolt upon Philid het — 
besides if the Rivers should be froze over the Enemy Dout- 
less will Contract lines & make their Situation nearly as 
strong as it is now. 

" I think that if your Army should be Emediatly sent 
into winter Quarters — the Absentees Colected, that early 
next Spring you'd be able to take the field with Dubble the 
numbers that you'l have if a winters Campain is kept up. 

" as your men are much fatigued & numbers falling sick 
every day for want of Clothing and Comfertable habita- 
tions. 

" I am Clear of Opinion that it's Best to put your Army 
into winter quarters without Loss of time. 

"however am Ready to Complie with any Disposition 
that shall [be] Concluded upon. 

" I am Sir your Excellency's most obedient 

" H le Serv*. 

" Enoch Poor, B. G." 

opinion of brigadier-general paters0n. 
"Sir 

"The bad States of our Army at present destitute of 
Clothing and many other Necessaries, the Necessity of its 
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being recruited this Winter, that we may be superior to 
M 1 How in the Spring, induces me to give my Opinion in 
favour of going to Winter Quarters. The Attack on Phila- 
delphia, from the best knowledge I can obtain of the 
Strength of their River Works, I must think woud fail, 
the Consequences of which would be a universal Discour- 
agement to the Country and Army, I find my Brigade 
falling sick very fast, and am informed that others nigh me 
are equally unfortunate, should therefore think it adviseable 
to retire to some convenient Place for the Winter, and 
recruit the Army as much as possible, that we may at an 
early Day in Spring, take the Field & give Gen 1 How the 
so much desired Defeat. 

" I am your Excellencies most 

" humble Servant 

"Jn° Paterson. 
" Camp, 4 Decern' 1777." 

OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL VARNUM. 

" Whitemaesh, 3* Dec', 1777 
"Sir 

" Having been favored with your Excellencys commands 
of this day, I shall give my sentiments respecting the sub- 
ject matters thereof, uninfluenced by any motives but the 
sincere dictates of my own mind. 

"Not being at Head Quarters when the subject of a 
' winters campaign was proposed,' in order ' to make an 
attack upon Philadelphia, aided by a considerable body of 
militia,' I cannot be acquainted with the reasons offered in 
support of the proposition : your Excellency will therefore 
excuse me, if I do not go so fully into the arguments as 
otherwise might be expected. 

" Winter campaigns have not, in modern times, been 
approved of or practised by great commanders, but upon 
the most important occasions — Among the ancients they 
were more common. Two reasons conspired to make them 
so; the hardiness of the soldiery, from their abstemious 
manner of living ; and the small preparations necessary to 
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furnish their military apparatus. The modern use of gun 
powder, and the tedious preparations in the laboratory, 
added to the luxury and effeminacy of the times have con- 
cured, among other things, to form the modern taste. All 
Countries, in the same age, equally civilized seem to form 
their customs and manners upon a similar basis. It is not 
strange therefore that Americans have, in some measure, 
imbibed the vices of Europe. And, altho' the living of the 
American army is necessarily founded upon the strictest 
frugality, yet a few months service has not given them 
strength of constitution and patience of mind adequate to 
the severities of a winter's campaign. This will appear 
more evident, if your Excellency will be pleased to consider 
that the army is composed of men from the various parts of 
an extensive continent ; born in different climates ; accus- 
tomed, in some degree, to a different mode of living, and 
scarcely any of them acquainted with the manner of sub- 
sisting in camp. A considerable time is requisite to form 
them to the same standard. 'Till when, sickness will more 
or less prevail in proportion to the irregularity of their 
duty. From this consideration it is in part, that so very 
great a proportion of the troops are unfit for duty. 

" Another and not inconsiderable Cause of the feeble 
state of the army, is their want of cloathing. From what- 
ever source it is, I shall not decide, but it is a melancholly 
truth, that the men are naked. And what can we expect 
from them, opposed to British veterans, well clad, well pro- 
vided with every necessary, when they are not in a situation 
to combat the severities of the season ? Permit me Sir for 
a moment to indulge a moral sentiment. The Soldiers, 
their nearest connections, the country at large, nay, God 
himself, has committed them to our charge ! We are an- 
swerable for their safety, their health, their comfort & their 
lives — If unnecessarily we deprive them of either, a con- 
sciousness thereof will plant daggers in our breasts that 
time cannot remove ! — I must therefore conclude that your 
men are not in a situation to keep the field. 

" Where are the magazines necessary for the execution 
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of this great and extensive plan? The commissary's de- 
partment is in such a situation, that provisions can scarcely 
be obtained from day to day. I know of nothing like 
preparations to subsist a large army near the enemy's lines. 
In that position, we cannot depend upon live stock. Salted 
provisions and hard bread must be had. Where are they ? 
In the eastern parts of Connecticutt. The horses are ex- 
tremely fatigued ; they want rest and keeping. But, sup- 
pose they were in good plight ; from what quarter is forage 
to be drawn to feed them ? It is very difficult to obtain 
it in our present quiet camp. How much more so will it 
be when near the enemy ? In what condition is our labo- 
ratory? Where are our battering cannon? Where are 
our mortars, shells, carcases, &c. ? By a general assault 
upon the City, many of these objections would be ob- 
viated ; but that I esteem utterly impracticable. The col- 
lecting a large body of militia in aid of the continental 
troops, I presume would be attended with unsurmountable 
difficulties. The distance from whence many of them must 
come, would either totally discourage them from attempting 
it, or protract the time in such a manner, that when they 
are assembled, arranged, & provided with ammunition 
&c, the winter season would be past, and your army ruined. 
They cannot be subsisted on the march, neither could they 
live here without great alterations. But suppose these 
difficulties were removed, & we provided with covering and 
other accommodations for a numerous army, of what ser- 
vice would they be in such a kind of attack as is proposed ? 
I will venture to say, that the scene of confusion, Horror 
and carnage that must ensue, would only heighten those 
miseries which result from a total defeat ! In this kind of 
war, I conceive of militia, promiscuously assembled, as an 
huge unanimated machine, incapable of regular motion or 
activity ; and must infallibly share the fate of that numerous 
host of undisciplined barbarians, who ventured to fight the 
Roman Marius. I will beg liberty to extend my Ideas 
further, and presume we had an army of regular, well 
appointed troops, sufficiently numerous to ensure victory in 
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the field, even then the attack would appear to me imprac- 
ticable. It cannot be doubted but that General Howe has 
strongly fortified the front of the City by a chain of Re- 
doubts, connected by Abbatis, or lines. The flanks are 
secured by Rivers. The City itself is made up of houses, 
the walls of which are proof against small shot. Thus 
securely posted, what probability have we of success ? To 
rush impetuously on certain destruction, would be acting the 
part of madmen rather than of brave commanders. — It is 
the duty Sir, of all men to seek their own happiness. In 
military characters this is derived from glorious actions; 
from those exploits and successes which claim the approba- 
tion and applause of mankind. Rashness and timidity are 
alike unfriendly. Prudence and real magnanimity form 
the Hero. 

" In matters of great importance, it is the sentiment of 
byographical writers, that we call to our assistance the 
example of shining characters. It is from their experience 
we may form our own conduct ; and from the success at- 
tending their efforts, under similar circumstances, we may 
probably conjecture the event of our measures. "What 
would a Marlborough have done on such an occasion? 
' He never besieged a town but he carried it;' but he never 
attacked a strong village or town by assault. "What would 
a Pyrrhus have attempted ? He undertook to storm a city — 
He lost his army and his own life. Thus, by one rash 
manoeuvre that dazzling Glory which astonished the uni- 
verse, was sullied and eclipsed ! As many instances of the 
like kind will be recent in your Excellency's memory I 
shall not trouble you with selecting more; but observe, 
that, if your councils are to be formed upon popular opin- 
ions, & vulgar prejudices ; or even by bodies in high au- 
thority, you will be pleased to recollect the misfortune of 
the Martial Turenne, who, to gratify the court of Paris, 
attacked a town sword in hand; the Event proved their 
ignorance and folly. 

" Altho' Philadelphia is a splendid object, — altho' a total 
destruction of General Howe's army would compleat your 
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Excellency's felicity in relieving the country from all her 
calamities; yet, the consequences of a defeat, would be 
attended with miseries beyond Description. 

" The salvation of America does not depend upon a suc- 
cessful victory this winter; but a severe defeat would 
plunge us into difficulties, out of which we could scarcely 
extricate ourselves. In short, I dread the Consequences, 
and do esteem an attack, upon the principles proposed, in 
every respect unadviseable. However, should your Excel- 
lency order it, I shall be happy in relinquishing my own 
objections, knowing that if the worst should happen, we 
shall fall like the sacred band of Thebes. 

" I am obediently your Excellency's 

" most humble Servant 

" J. M. Varnum. 

"4 th Dec 1 1777 

"Sir 

" Having only the last Evening to form, adjust & write 
my Opinion upon an important Question ; Being very much 
indisposed and full of Pain, I must apologize to your Excel- 
lency for the obscure manner in w°h my Ideas are conceived 
and expressed. But for the Circumstances mentioned, I 
should have added many more Arguments in support of 
my Sentiments. I have mentioned in a written Opinion 
lately, the Uneasiness of the Officers ; I hope that may be 
considered in Connection with this. 

" I am as before 

" J. M. V." 

(To be continued.) 



